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Our  Country  and  Its  Future 


THE  fatuity  of  Loui  XV.  and  his  Pompadour  made  the  victory 
of  Wolfe  over  the  gallant  Montcalm  and  his  followers  pos- 
sible! That  victory  gave  us  Canada  with  ts  seventy  thous- 
and of  a  population,  scattered  along  its  chain  of  vast  waters 
and  through  its  interminable  forests!  More  than  one  clear  eye  saw. 
however,  that  the  triumph  of  English  arm  meant  the  loss,  sooner 
or  later,  of  the  southern  colonies  to  Englui.d.  So  long  as  an  active 
and  enterprising  enemy  threatened  the  colonial  borders  they  could 
not  break  with  the  Mother  Country,  because  they  needed  her  help. 
I  venture  to  say  that  had  Wolfe  Tailed  to  scale  the  heights  of  Ab- 
raham there  would  have  been  Revolutionary  War  and  piobably 
no  independence.  America  owvs  much  to  the  imbecility  of  Louis 
XV.  and  the  foolish  vanity  and  dislikes  of  his  mistress,  which  threw 
France  into  the  arms  of  Austria  and  brought  on  the  Sever  Years 
War. 

When  Sir  George  Carleton  sailed  for  England  in  1774  and  ob- 
tained the  pas.sage  of  the  ."'•tebec  Act  guaranteeing  the  French 
settlers  their  language,  laws  a>.d  religion,  we  have  the  next  act  in 
the  great  drama  which  was  beginning  to  unfold  itself  upon  the  new 
world's  stage.  Critics,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  problem  of  two 
'anguagcs  and  separa'e  laws  within  the  nation,  must  always  •  -^mem- 
ber  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  for  that  co-  .sion 
taking  the  form  of  a  constitutional  compact  in  later  year;  here 
would  in  all  probability  not  have  been  any  Canada,  as  the  then 
settlers  v/ould  probably  have  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  thirteen 
States.  The  Revolutionary  War  brought,  as  an  incident,  an  attack 
upon  Quebec  under  Montgomery,  an  attack  which  was  successfully 
resisted,  but  which  also  brought  into  play  national  antagonism. 
There  is  no  treatment  for  the  body  politic  like  the  blood  poultice 
of  war!  Nothing  else  produces  a  national  feeling  so  quickly  and 
keeps  it  alive  so  long.  Immediately  following  the  Revolutionary 
War  came  the  influx  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  into  the  western  part 
of  Canada  and  the  tvvo  Provinces,  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  began 
their  existence. 

The  War  of  1812-14  again  aroused  the  national  spirit,  and 
French  and  English  fought  for  the  same  flag  and  country,  and 
their  gallant  defence  amply  testified  to  the  fact  that  they  were  both 
true  sons  of  warlike  sires.  It  is  not  in  the  spirit  -  f  boastfulness 
I  make  the  statement  that  American  arms  have  only  met  with  con- 


tinuous  reversal  when  attacking  the  liberties  of  Canada.  As  Cana- 
dians of  to-day.  let  us  say  "hats  oflf!"  to  those  splendid  old  fighters, 
the  French  seigneur  and  habitant  and  U.  E.  Loyalist! 

Until  1840  it  was  a  struggle  such  as  has  seldom  been  witnessed. 
People  at  the  present  day  would  find  it  impossible  to  realize  the 
stern  warfare  necessary  to  he  waged  by  our  forefathers  for  an  exis- 
tence in  this  country.  The  pathless  forests,  the  long  winters,  the 
immen.se  distances,  the  dearth  of  markets,  made  anything  like  ma- 
terial prosperity  impossible. 

The  increase  in  population  and  wealth  was  very  slow,  for  the 
reason  that  transportation  with  heavy  freights  for  any  great  dis- 
tance, necessarily  had  to  be  carried  on  by  water.     Transportation 
by  teams,  which  before  the  introduction  of  the  railway  system  was 
the  only' means   of   inland   transportation,   was   too   expensive  to 
admit  of  the  cultivation  of  farms  or  of  the  building  up  of  manufac- 
turing enterprises  in  places  even  a  little  remote  from  the  water- 
courses.    A  team  of  horses  or  a  pair  of  oxen  could  not  move  more 
than  one  ton  of  freight  over  the  average  country  road  a  greater 
distance  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  a  day.    A  reasonable  calcu- 
lation made  shows  that  a  team  would  make  its  return  journey  in 
half  that  time,  and  it  would  involve  a  cost  of  transportation  of  a 
day  and  a  half  for  a  man  and  a  team,  or  say  $4- 50.     Or.  reckoning 
^3  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  ton,  that  would  mean  it  would  cost  14c 
a  bushel    to   move    wheat  to  the  water  from  a  farm  twenty  miles 
away.      Mr.  Brown,  the  President  of  the  New  York  Central,  has 
recently  stated  that  the  cost  of  transportation  by  teams  from  Buf- 
falo to  the  Hudson  River  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Cana! 
was  $100  per  ton.  which  was  reduced  to  $11  a  ton  on  the  opening 
of  the  canal,  or.  say  .Mc  per  bushel  of  grain.     You  will  see.  there- 
fore, that  the  cost  of  moving  grain  from  a  farm  twenty  miles  from, 
say,  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  lake  and  down  Lake  Ontario  say  to  Mon- 
treal, or  twentv  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Quebec,  would  mean  practically  50c  a  bushel,  which 
was  about  what  the  grain  was  worth  at  that  time  at  the  river  point. 

There  was.  therefore,  as  I  said,  little  in  the  way  of  material 
prosperity,  and  a  great  struggle  was  going  on  both  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  for  what  is  known  as  '"Responsible  Government." 
which  ultimately  ended,  after  the  Durham  report,  in  the  Union  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  view  of  \Vm.  Lyon  Mackenzie  at  that 
time  about  the  future  of  Canada  and  its  relations  with  the  United 
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States.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  lukewarm  adherent  of 
British  Connection  in  this  country  to  cavil  at  the  considered  view 
of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  upon  such  a  point.  After  his  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  for  eleven  years,  a  residence,  remember, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  take  to  save  his  life,  he  thus  speaks  of 
his  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  country  which  had  cast  him  forth. 
I  quote  from  a  communication  addressed  by  him  to  Earl  Grey,  at 
the  Colonial  Office,  on  February  3rd,  1849, 

"A  course  oif  careful  o^iervation  ilurinp  the  Lift  clore:!  ^o.irs  hai  fully  satis- 
fied nie  that  hail  the  .l.Ment  ninveiner.t  iu  which  I  and  many  others  .vere  engaffed 
on  both  si<les  of  the  Niagara  proved  successful,  success  would  have  deeply  injured 
the  people  of  Canada,  whom  T  then  believed  I  was  serving  at  great  risks.  •  •  • 
There  is  not  a  living  man  on  this  continent  who  more  sincerely  desires  that  British 
government  in  Canada  may  long  continue  and  give  a  home  ar..l  a  welcome  to  th« 
old  countrymen,  than  myself.  Did  T  say  so,  or  ask  an  n-t  tirsty  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  till  under  the  convictions  of  more  recent  experiencef  No;  I  studied  earnestly 
the  workings  of  the  institutions  before  me  and  the  manners  of  the  people  and 
looked  at  what  had  been  done  until  few  men,  even  natives,  had  been  better  schooled. 
The  result  is,  not  a  desire  to  attain  power  and  influence  here,  but  to  help,  if  I  can 
and  all  I  can,  the  country  of  my  birth." 

Remember,  this  is  written  by  a  man  who  had  been  a  constant 
and  most  careful  observer  of  the  workings  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Lejrislature  and  of  the  civic  life  in  the  United  States  for  some  eleven 
years,  and  are  the  matured  reflections  of  a  man  who  owed  nothing 
except  bitter  enmity  to  the  people  of  Canada.  If  British  connection 
was  desirable  then,  how  much  more  so  now,  under  the  progressive 
and  favouring  lefjislation  since  ! 

For  some  years  after  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
times  were  very  little  improved,  and  many  of  the  greatest  minds 
in  the  country  turned  towards  annexation  as  the  true  destiny  of 
Canada.  The  adoption  of  free  trade  in  England  and  the  doing 
away  of  the  Colonial  Preference  was  another  severe  blow  to  the 
colonists,  and  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  felt  the  loss  of  what  little 
market  they  had  very  keenly.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Elgin 
turned  for  relief  to  a  treaty  with  the  I  nited  States  by  which  the 
natural  products  of  Canada  could  obtain  a  free  market  there,  and 
in  all  natural  products,  fish  and  lumber  he  obtained  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States'  markets.  The  result  was  almost  like  the  waving 
of  a  magician's  wand  over  the  land !  Our  exports  leaped  in  twelve 
years  from  two  millions  to  over  forty  millions  to  that  one  market 
alone.  Trade  expanded  in  every  direction.  Railroads  began  to  be 
built.  Projects  for  other  roads  were  entertained,  and  so  far  as 
young  Canada  was  concerned,"Hope  sprang  exulting  on  triumphant 
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wing!"  The  abrogation  of  the  treaty  undoubtedly  dampened  many 
of  our  projects,  but  the  results  which  were  hoped  for  by  the  states- 
men of  the  United  States,  namely,  that  we  would  be  compelled  to 
seek  a  union,  were  destined  to  be  unfulfilled.  I  cannot  refrain  here 
from  pausing  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  remarkably  prophetic 
vision  of  a  great  Canadian  and  a  great  American  at  that  time. 
When  Sir  I'rancis  Hincks  was  pressing  upon  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  the 
desirability  of  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, he  said, 

"I  am,  moreover,  firmly  persuaded  tliat  should  the  Canadian  trade  be  forced 
into  other  channels,  as  seems  not  improbable,  it  will  then  he  estimated  at  its  true 
value  by  the  peoplo  of  the  United  States." 

And  the  Honourable  W.  H.  Seward,  in  1857,  advised  his  coun- 
trymen as  follows: 

"Tho  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  propitiate  iiiiil  secure  the  alliance  of 
Canada  while  it  is  yet  young  and  incurious  of  its  future.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  policy  which  the  United  States  actually  pursues  is  the  infatuated  one  of  spurn- 
ing and  rejecting  vigorous,  perennial  and  ever-growing  Canada.  T  shall  not  lire 
to  see  it,  but  the  man  is  already  born  who  will  live  to  see  the  United  States  mourn 
over  its  8tup<?ndou8  folly. ' ' 

As  if  to  make  certain  our  destiny  towards  nationhood  came  the 
Fenian  Raid,  and  all  young  Canada  sprang  to  arms  in  defence  of 
her  borders.  Nothing  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  national  feeling 
could  have  been  more  auspicious  than  this  raid,  sympathised  in  by 
the  United  States  Government,  as  was  felt  in  Canada  at  that  time. 

Let  me  briefly  glance  at  what  followed  for  many  years  and 
solidified  this  feeling  and  put  an  end  to  any  notion  of  annexation 
or  of  continental  unity. 

Sir  John  Macdoiiald  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Washington  in 
187 1,  a  treaty  which  was  put  an  end  to  in  1885.  This  treaty  so 
far  as  we  were  concerned  gave  the  benefit  of  the  American  market 
to  fish,  but  was  practically  made  a  nullity  by  a  ruling  that  although 
fish  under  the  treaty  were  free,  the  cans  in  which  the  fish  were  ship- 
ped were  subject  to  duty.  The  canals  were  also  made  free,  but 
under  another  ruling  Lake  Champlain,  which  had  always  been 
treated  as  part  of  the  canal  system  leading  to  the  Hudson,  was 
held  not  to  be  so,  and  we  lost  all  benefit  which  we  had  hoped  to 
obtain  for  our  shipping  to  the  Hndsnn,  although  we  were  compelled 
to  continue  the  freedom  of  our  canal  system  connecting  with  the 
.'^t.  Lav  :ence.  to  the  United  States  vessels.     In  1883,  also,  they  an- 
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nounced  the  bonding  privilege  as  no  longer  extant,  but  railway  con- 
nections were  so  intermingled  that  nothing  has  ever  been  done  in 
that  direction.     Then  came  the  Behring  Sea  controversy  and  the 
Alaskan  controversy,  and  as  affecting  our  colonial  neighbor.  New- 
foundland, the  Bond-Hay  controversy,  with  all  of  which    without 
entering  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  discussions,  the  feeling  was 
engendered  throughout  Canada  that  while  our  relations  personally 
with  all  our  American  friends  were  of  the  warmest  character,  deal- 
ing with  them  as  a  government  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  1910,  when  President  Taft  was 
called  upon  to  rule  as  to  whether  the  maximum  or  minimum  tariff 
should  be  applicable  to  Canada,  many  of  our  newspapers  and  many 
of  our  prominent  public  men  and   merchants  were  advocates  of 
the  doctrine  of  "stand-pat"  and  have  a  tariff  war.     Wiser  and  bet- 
ter counsels  prevailed,  and  certain  concessions  were  made  which 
enabled  the  President  to  declare  the  minimum  tariff  in  force  as 
against  Canada.     I  think  he  would  probably  have  been  compelled 
tc  declare  the  maximum  tariff  in  force  no  matter  what  his  good- 
will might  have  been  towards  Canada,  because  of  the  negotiation 
by  us  of  the  French  Treaty.    The  American  point  of  view  as  at 
first  urged  was  that  while  they  were  quite  willing  to  recognize  the 
preference  as  between  the   Mother  Country  and  sister  over-seas 
dominions,  they  could  not  recognize  a  preference  to  another  foreign 
nation  as  not  discriminating  against  them.      This  position,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  maintained,  as  France  purchased  any  concession 
with  a  concession  and  so  no  discrimination  existed.    The  difficulty 
was  happily  bridged  over.     A  tariff  war.  I  think,  would  have  been 
most  disastrous,  and  I  have  before  this  ventured  to  say  that  the 
very  people  who  were  clamouring  for  the  stand-pat  doctrine  would 
have  been  the  first  to  have  cursed  the  Government  had  they  been 
unwise  enough  to  have  engaged  in  a  tariff  war.    The  tying-up  of 
moneys  and  credits  would  have  been  enormous,  and  the  dislocation 
of  trade  might  have  set  us  back  another  ten  years.    It  would  have 
been  a  case  of  cutting  off  your  own  nose  to  spite  your  face! 

I  go  back  now  for  a  moment  to  what  had  been  occurring  in 
Canada  in  the  way  of  trade  since  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
Ireaty.  The  Intercolonial  had  been  built,  linking  up  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  with  Montreal  and  the  West;  the  Canadian  Pacific 
had  bound  with  bands  of  iron  Vancouver  to  Halifax,  and  ju^t  here 
1  desire  to  mention  two  things  that  are.  perhaps,  not  generally 
known.  In  preparing  to  address  you  to-night,  I  had  occasion  to 
go  through  the  Parliamentary  papers  from  1819  to  1871  relating  to 


the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  particularly  the  voluminous  record  of 
testimony  taken  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1857  on  tlie 
Isbester  petition,  as  it  is  called.    Chief  Justice  Draper  represented 
Canada.      I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  extraordinary  interest  any 
of  you  would  take  at  the  present  day  in  reading  the  evidence  given 
then  as  to  the  chai..cter  of  the  country  north  and  west  of  Lake 
Superior,  its  climate,  soil.  etc..  and  the  views  expressed  as  to  its 
unfitness  for  settlement  of  any  kind;  also  the  extraordinary  hard- 
ships endured  by  the  early  settlers  in  the  east.    Then  I  think  was 
broached  for  the  first  time  the  scheme  of  linking  up  the  east  with 
the  Pacific  (the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  dream  in  the  hatching). 
The  scheme  was  put  forward  rather  as  one  for  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties to  be  at  the  expense  of.    Mr.  Gladstone  sat  on  the  Committee, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  doing  the  memory  of  that  gentleman  an 
injustice  in  sa-'ng  that  a  reasonable  inference  is  that  his  view  was 
that  the  natural  trade  route  for  all  the  country  west  of  Superior 
was  south  to  Chicago,  and  he  would  not  have  looked  unfavourably 
on  John   Bright's  picture  of  one  continent,  one  flag,  for  all   the 
great  West!    Gladstone  and  Bright  were  two  great  men.  but  Can- 
ada as  an  overseas  dominion  I  think  they  would  willinglv  have 
seen  sever  connection  with  the  Mother  Country.      It  is  not  the 
first,   and   perhaps   may  not  be  the  last  time,    that    tlie   over-seas 
dominions  have  not  obtained  that  importance  in  the  eve  of  some 
great  English  statesman  with  a  large  development  of  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  philanthropy  and  Christianity  which  takes  the  form 
of  being  ready  to  sacrifice  his  kinsmen  beyond  the  seas  t  j  the  fetish 
of  peace  at  any  price ! 

The  next  inci.lcnt  is  during  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific. As  you  all  know,  a  time  arrived  when  the  very  chairs  upon 
which  the  directors  sat  were  mortgaged ;  resources  were  exhausted ; 
credit  was  gone,  and  the  government  of  the  day,  presided  over  by 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  was  notified  that  the  enterprise  must  fail  un- 
less immediate  relief  and  assistance  were  given.  I  desire  here  to 
say  that,  unbounded  as  my  admiration  is,  in  common  with  that  of 
all  other  Canadians,  for  that  great  statesman.  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
his  courage  failed  him.  Bankruptcy  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way meant,  I  believe,  the  ruin  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the 
great  capitalists  connected  with  it  It  meant  the  severance  of 
British  Columbia  and  I  believe  with  that  severance  the  secession 
of  Manitoba  and  the  whole  North-West,  and  for  a  day  the  destiny 
of  Canada  trembled  in  the  balance.  A  caucus  of  the  Conservative 
party  was  held,  and  that  great  constructive  statesman  and  much- 
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Sr^'T''""'''''";  ^.V  '^^  ^''^"^  °^  ^^'"^  ^"'  in  niy  opinion  Sir 
^FaJl'-'rH  'f  '''  ?'  .^^f  ^-^^^^^  ^P'-^id  Irlh'cana"iian 
;.  '^"^Sm.th  almost  physically  bullied  the  project  through  ciu- 
cus  and  afterwards  in  the  House,  and.  to  my  mini,  is  due  to  them 
he  cred.t  of  savmg  the  North-West  and  British  Cdumbin  to  Con 
ederatu^n  and  .11  the  benefits  that  T,ave  flowed  from  it!  You  w,"l 
somrofTh  '°°'  ^  °PP^"i""  ^'^^  ^'^^y  ''^^  ^^  ^hat  tim  f  :  " 
cTaTed  thlt'it"^  *  "'"  '''  f  "."^'■>'  '^^  ^^'"  P^°'^""'^-  -ho  de- 

rnM         M  ^  "'^"^'"^  ^^  '^"^  "*^^*^  o'  ^he  country,  that  the 

roaa  would  never  pay  for  the  axle  grease  used  on  the  wheels   and 

AtlLt^r  hT.  '^„"^%"^''^»'  I  ^'-ve  referred  to  as  linking  up  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  would  be  two  streaks  of  rust  across  the 

enlciTv  ofT'-     '^^^^"''•^^  "°t  °">y  <^ourage  and  resolution"  and 
tenacity  of  purpose,  but  it  required  an  optimism  and  a  gift  of  im- 
agination granted  to  few.  and  if  I  am  glad  of  nothing  flse       am 
glad  to  be  able  to-night  before  you  to  pay  this  desefveJlr  bu" 
during  his  life  to  that  great  Canadian.  Sir  Charles  Tupper !    I  have 
said  to  you,  I  am  not  in  politics,  but  it  is  a  poor  spirit  that  will  not 
give  Its  meed  of  pra.se  to  the  men  who  so  benefitted  the  country' 
scheiUf'nf'?        «"«  say  that  those  who  see  great  difficulties  in  the 
scheme  of  Empire  should  reflect  how  few  and  small  those  diffi- 
culties are  compared  with  those  which  the  Fathers  of  Confederation 
a  ed  before  1867.    The  ob.cacles  of  distance,  means  of  communi- 
cation differing  interests,  and.  indeed,  of  language,  were  far  greater 
then  than  railways,  steamships  and  cable  have  made  for  the  separ- 
ated dominions  now.     O  ye  of  little  faith,  take  example  from  the 
courage  and  tenacity  of  Sir  Charles,  and  set  your  ideals  high  and 
let  your  hope  have  wing! 

«nd  ^^^"'^t^'^  Manitoba.  Prince  Rupert's  Land,  as  it  war.  called. 

?So«       Tl    T"'-  °^  ^'""^^  '"  '^^'  ^"'^  ^^"-^^^  "»t  the  Yukon  in 
i«98.  and  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  in  iQo>;    The 
vastness  of  the  area  now  comprised  in  Canada  may  be  appreciated 
by  saying  that  Great  Britain.  France,  Germanv.  Spain    Italy   Aus- 
tr^-Hungary.   Sweden    and    Norway.    Portugal,   the   Netherlands. 
Belgium,  Sw.tzer  and  and  Greece  occupy  an  aggregate  of  about  a 
million  and  a  half  square  miles.      Canada  has  an  area  of  3  6,3  946 
square  n^.les,  and  while  there  is  some  justice  in  the  obser;';?"" 
r^centlv 'n  p^''^^'"^"'-''^^^,  A-""'^^"  to  a  Canadian  friend  of  mine 
wh.r, ^  .    ^T'  '"  ""^  ^'  '°''^  ^"'  "  fellow-countryman  and  asked 
^hat  part  of  the  great  republic  he  came  from,  and  being  told  that 
he  came  from  the  greater  republic  to  the  north  of  it.  said    "Well 
I  reckon  you  can  have  the  ice  house!"  yet  the  soiuhern  fringe  has 
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only  been  touched  upon,  and  in  the  Xorth-West  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pac.fic  now  under  construction,  opens  out  at  one  point  alone  a 
wheat  belt  of  a  thousand  miles  in  length  and  three  hundred  miles 
in  width.  The  Province  of  Tobolsk  in  Siberia,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  wheat-growmg  provinces  of  Russia,  superimposed  on  the 
map  of  Canada,  would  be  wholly  north  of  the  wheat-growing  and 
mhabited  part  of  Canada  to-day ;  there  is  now  in  operation  a  mill 
grindmg  the  best  quality  of  No.  i  hard  wheat  grown  as  far  north 
of  the  mternational  boundary  line  as  Mexico  is  south  cf  it  The 
mineral  and  timber  resources  of  British  Columbia  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  statistics  of.  The  great  clay  belt  in  the  north  of 
Ontario,  which  was  not  thought  of  a  few  years  ago.  you  are  all  now 
familiar  wiih  the  possibilities  of.  Our  resources  in  timber,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  coal,  etc.,  make  it  no  idle  boast  when  we  say 
that  in  our  natural  resources  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  at 
the  present  day  comparable  with  us.  and  making  all  allowances  for 
the  climatic  conditions,  if  you  take  the  total  area  of  the  present  arid 
and  swamp  lands  of  the  United  States,  we  will  have  within  the 
next  fifty  years  a  greater  total  productive  habitable  area  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  without  the  drawback  of  an  enor- 
mous negro  population  and  the  less  healthy  and  virile  conditions 
of  the  softer  climate  to  the  south ! 

Can  you  wonder  the  i,  that  when  1910  came,  we  having  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  developing  our  trade  routes,  east 
and  west,  ana  finding  our  market  in  the  Mother  Country,  having 
by  our  national  policy  built  up  manufactures  here  in  the  east  and  a 
home  market  for  the  farmer  near  his  doors ;  having  spent  years  in 
creating  this  condition  of  things,  we  should  view  with  indifference 
in  most,  with  hostility  in  some,  the  suggestion  of  changing  dl  this 
and  throwing  our  manufacturers  open  to  the  competition  of  the 
more  highly  specialised  manufacturers  at  the  south,  and  destroy- 
ing our  trade  routes? 

That  this  is  no  idle  suggest!,  n  or  mere  figment  of  the  ima!^- 
in-ition.  let  me  emphasize  by  making  only  two  quotations.  Fir,-,t, 
as  to  the  trade  routes  let  me  quote  what  Mr.  Whitney,  of  Boston, 
the  great  advocate  of  Reciprocity,  has  said, 

"Xew  York,  and  Boston  and  Portland  are  the  natural  outlets  for  the  foreign 
trade  of  Eastern  Canada.  St.  John  and  Halifax  are  twice  as  far  from  Montreal 
as  New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Portland.  The  Canadian  Atlantic  ports  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  competition  with  the  American  Atlantic  ports  for  passenger  business. 
Our  steamers  arc  larger,  and  social  conditions  count  for  very  much  with  the  travel- 
lers. Under  existing  circumstances  what  Canadian  going  abroad  or  coming  from 
abroad  would  not  prefer  landing  in  New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Portland,  to  disem- 
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Boston,  or  Portland      And  if   unH-r  »  ;J      ^.      ^°"'*    P"'*  '"  ^^^  York,  or 

Then,  as  to  manufacturers,  let  me  quote  that  great  statesman 
Senator  Bevendge.  of  Indiana,  who.  speaking  from  fhe  middle  wes"' 
says,  ' 

-n-irj*"*™  T"'*  !^  reciprocity  with  Canada.     Our  tariff  with  th^  r«,t  nf  th. 
world  doea  not  apply  to  our  northern  neighbour.      That^licv  alri^dv^.  /.■     * 

gines.  pumps  and  other  machinery  free  We  should  fip^  I^hL  To  ?•  ?■""  l" 
to  American  planing  mills  in  return  for  rj^l  a 'a  fr^S^admltT  L  .\*'''\"  '"'^'*' 
manufacturing  products  to  Canadian  martcts  "   "'''"'"'"'?  "^^er  American 

"Not  the  Bourbons  of  France  in  the  time  of  Loiiia  xvr     „->*  tu     ^     ■ 
England  in  the  period  of  George  III.,  ever  S^^'^n  rpouj/so  b  inf,l''fru:b 
and  so  ruinous  as  that  so-called  statesn.anshin  which    instead  of  fr.,?»;i„ 
chasing  market  in  Canada,  is  makin,.  Canada'a  Inufalrfng  eom'S. '  '"" 

rrnJ.T)I"'r'"'*''i""^  'i"^  "^^'"^  Separates  us  should  be  more  and  more  easy  to 
bv^L  nf  ?'*"  "  and  American  people  should  be  knit  closer  and  cW  Ser 
of  bl"d  """'  "'  ""'^  "'  *^^°"''"«  "'"^^^  -J  •••-"  knit  toget'^r  bf ties 

peoples,  brotners  m  origin  and  race,  brothers  in  institutions  1  terature  and  laT 
becoming  also  brothers  in  industry  and  commerce,  can  and  will  be  rel"i^d."'  ' 

I  might  add  to  this  that  if  our  wheat  went  to  Minneapolis  and 
bt  1  aui.  apart  irom  our  railways  losing  the  traffic  the  by-products 
which  go  with  making  up  the  flour  would  be  in  the  United  States 
and  lost  tc  the  great  meat  industries  which  we  are  creating     That 


this  IS  no  idle  suggestion.  I  may  say  to  you  that  last  year  the  mill- 
ers m  this  country  so  appreciated  the  fact  that  although  they  could 
sell  at  $3  a  ton  net  profit  more  in  the  eastern  States,  they  preferred 
to  lose  that  temporary  profit  and  sell  to  the  feeders  of  Canada, 
because  it  was  good  policy  to  retain  and  foster  the  home  market 
for  the  future,  rather  than  take  me  present  profit  in  the  States  and 
destroy  and  cut  oflF  the  growing  market  in  Canada  for  by-products. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  strong  desire  for  more  friendly  trade  re- 
lations upon  the  part  of  many  of  our  neighwurs  to  the  south. 
Governor-Elect  G.  N.  Foss,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Club,  in  New  York,  on  the  i6th  December,  191   ,  announced 
as  his  view  that  the  United  States  should  first  take  the  ground 
that  there  should  be  the  largest  possible  measure  of  trade  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  ourselves,  and,  secondly,  that  even 
if  Canada  would  do  nothing  he  would  strongly  advocate  the  Ameri- 
cans lowering  their  tariff  to  the  same  as  ours  on  manufactured 
goods,  and   taking  off  the  tariff  altogether  on  natural  products. 
Whether  this  would  m  .et  with  general  acceptance  or  not  of  course 
IS  a  matter  for  the  future.     But  it  indicates  an  extraordinary  chanjrc 
of  feeling  towards  ourselves,  and  I  think  he  is  the  enemy  to  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  who  does  not  welcome  every  sign  of  friend- 
ship and  amity  upon  the  part  of  our  neighbours  and  who  does  not 
do  as  much  as  he  possibly  can,  consistent  with  our  own  ideas  of 
independent  national  existence,  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  those 
ties. 

I  would  suggest  we  should  not  have  a  treaty  with  any  one. 
Trade  treaties  lead  to  misunderstandings  and  friction.  Such  has 
been  their  history  in  the  past.  In  the  place  of  a  treaty,  agree  as  to 
any  ,t  ides  we  desire  reciprocal  arrangements  about  for  common 
legislative  action  by  each  party,  but  maintaining  complete  freedom 
of  action.  To  our  own  people  I  would  suggest  that  the  reason 
that  exchange  in  natural  products  is  called  for  is  that  it  will  give 
the  farmer  a  higher  pfice  for  his  product,  giving  him  the  eastern 
United  States.  If  he  gets  .«uch  higher  price  it  increases  the  present 
very  high  cost  of  living  in  Canada,  because  he  will  not  sell  to  his 
neighbour  for  less  than  he  can  sell  to  an  outsider.  The  farmer  can- 
not have  his  cake  and  eat  it ;  he  cannot  have  h^s  home  market, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  protecting  our  industries  against  the 
onslaught  of  the  specialised  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
and  against  the  very  much  less  wage  cost  to  the  manufacturer  in 
England  and  Germany.  France,  Austria,  etc.  Our  workmen  will 
hardly  consent  to  the  reduction  of  their  wages  to  the  level  of  Euro- 
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.•Ml  J^K  ^''T'l'-  '"'\'""'**  ^'«»^  i"  mind  that  twenty  years  ago  his 
dollar  hnuglnlnm  about  the  same  as  it  does  nowf  whereas  he  ' 
now  gettmg  for  what  he  sells  anywhere  from  liartoT,-  « 
agamst  his  dollar  of  twenty  ye.rs  ago.    He  has  had  a^home  nnrke 

verv  mt  "  ""•  "'"J'""'  ^'^^"  ''''  ^'=-'*-  -<i  he  hashad  i  I 
very  httle  expense  to  himself.     No  doubt  the  farmer  wants  chelne 

bvt;trovin'  ""^r^-'^-h"  »hat  if  he  gets  those  cheaper^ 

iLtZ  ^^^  ^^'"'  "'"''''  '^'  ^°""^^y  ^^  «  whole  must  in- 
evitably suffer.  We  should  endeavor  to  lower  the  cost  of  living 
My  suggestion  ,s.  to  do  this  by  lowering  the  tariff  becween  the 
over-seas  dominions  and  the  Mother  Country  and  curse?  ^sCve 
our  kinsmen  the  benefit  of  our  increasing  market  and  pcpulaUon 

kl.hin  "r  'T''^'^  ^'  """'^y  '^'  ^'^"d"  "i'"«o"  thread  of 
kinship.     Turn  that  into  the  red  arteries  of  commerce,  and  .vhen 

you  advocate  reciprocity,  advocate  Empire  Reciprocity!     Remem- 
ber blood  is  thicker  than  water!  ^emcm 
As  to  making  this  too  cheap  a  country,  let  n;e  tell  you  a  story 
I  tell  you.    said  a  recently  returned  traveller.  ".  ^ell  you.  Switzer- 

re^Jfnr  ,^  '"..\vf  '?.-.    ^^'^^'  y°"  ""  ^^^  =*  ^P'«="^id  fat  turkey 

here  for  20c_      "Whew!"  said  a  bystander,  "if  I  had  been  in  your 

dace  I  ^hould  have  stayed  there."    "W^ould  you  now."  remarked 

the  traveler.    "Well.  then,  since  you  would  have  staved,  probably 

you  can  tell  me  how  I  could  get  the  20c  in  Switzerland  " 

I  have  pointed  out  the  enormpus  strides  that  we  have  made  in 
the  last  few  years  towards  the  linking  together  and  the  upbuilding 
of  the  country,  and  the  almost  illimitable  po.ssibilities  vet  in  store 
for  us  m  the  way  of  development  of  our  natural  re.sources  I  would 
suggest  to  the  pub'ic  men  of  the  future,  first,  that  as  all  government 
requires  revenue,  and  as  for  many  years,  owing  to  our  geographical 
propinquity  to  our  powerful  neighbours  to  the  .south,  a  tariff  will 
be  necessary,  that  that  is  the  best  way  of  raising  the  r-venue  but 
that  the  tariff  should  not  be  framed  by  the  haphazard  method  of 
a  pork-barrel  conference,  that  is.  one  interc:  .  aving  to  the  other. 
You  help  me  and  I  will  help  you,"  and  without  any  real  knowledge 
upon  the  part  of  anybody  as  to  what  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
required.  There  may  be  industries  that  had  better  not  l.e  created 
or  If  created  had  better  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  be  allowed  t<J 
languish  and  die.  Let  me  illustrate.  It  would  be  idle  for  us  to 
spend  money  in  creating  a  silk  worm  industry,  becau.se  it  could 
not  be  worked  profitably.      There  may  be  other  industries  that  in 
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the  genera]  mterest  of  the  whole  community  it  is  better  should  not 
exist:  they  could  only  employ  a  limited  number  of  men,  and  to  irive 
employment  to  that  limited  number  of  men  such  a  tax  mieht  be 
put  upon  the  whole  community  as  would  be  foolish  in  the  interests 
of  us  all.  Let  us  create  a  tariff  board,  non-political  and  expert, 
somethmg  in  the  nature  of  the  Railway  Hoard :  a  board  that  ha% 
constant  employment;  that  can  go  to  any  muaufacturer.  get  his 
books  (their  information  should  be  entirely  private  to  them- 
selves) but  they  can  ascertain  whether  his  protection  is  more  than 
he  needs  or  less  than  he  needs,  and  can  report  accordingly  to  Par- 
liament, without,  as  I  say.  giving  the  details  of  his  business.  This 
would  give  us  a  scientific  tariflF.  and  the  board  could  consider  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  the  interests  of  all. 

Another  function  I  would  have  the  tariflF  board  perform  would 
be  something  in  the  nature  of  the  Public  Utiliti-s  Coi.imission  of 
New  York  State.    One  of  the  greatest  dangers  at  the  present  time 
to  the  community  is  the  unwarranted  issue  of  capital  stock  of  cor- 
porations as  against  so-called  good-will  and  other  intangible  assets  • 
in  a  word,  what  is  known  as  the  issue  of  watered  stock.      Millions 
upon  millions  of  this  is  being  issu.d.  and  there  is  quite  certain  to 
be  a  clamour  upon  the  part  of  the  holders  of  it  for  protection  so 
that  dividends  may  be  paid  and  this  fictitious  capital  made  secure 
A  tariff  board  would  easily  discover  such  a  state  of  things  whether 
returns  were  being  earned  and  paid  only  upon  real  capital    under 
honest  management,  under  up-to-date  methods,  and  with  proper 
machinery,  etc.,  and  their  instructions  should  be  to  absolutely  lend 
no  countenance  to  the  gr^.s  misuse  of  the  right  to  issue  paid  up 
stock  for  other  than  cash.    There  may  be  instances  where  manage- 
ment, where  good-wil'.  etc..  is  entitled  to  some  consideration  in 
the  way  of  capital  stock  issue,  but  such  cases  are  rare. 

We  have  created  a  Conservation  Commission,  but  this  idea  I 
think  can  be  pressed  much  too  far.  It  is  of  the  utmost  value  in 
watching  the  waste  of  resources,  in  conserving  health,  etc.  and  in 
advising  on  the  grants  which  may  be  sought  from  time  to  time 
of  what  I  may  term  natural  monopolies,  the  grants  of  which  should 
be  jealously  safeguarded.  I  doubt  very  much  if  a  great  many  of 
what  are  called  "modern  improvements"  and  "enterprises"  would 
be  undf/taken  at  all  except  at  the  instance  of  private  capital,  and 
my  notion  is  that  we  should  have  government  regulation,  govern- 
ment control,  not  government  ownership.  While  human  nature 
remains  as  it  is,  I  foresee  grave  difficulties  in  working  out  the  idea 
of  public  ownership  except  in  the  case  of  natural  monopolies,  and 
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even  in  those  .t  is  Better  to  have  strict  regulation  and  control  than 
actual  operation  by  public  authorities.     This  country  is  young      It 
needs  population,  it  needs  development,  and  the  utilization  of  these 
IS  a  prime  necessity.    Our  great  natuml  resources  arc  likely  to  re- 
main locked  up  and  enterprise  stifled  by  a  restrictive  policy    which 
however  ideal  it  may  be  and  however  beneficial  it  mav  be' in  older 
countries  is  likely  to  retard  progress  in  this.     In  New  Brunswick 
Nova  S  otia.  Quebec  and  Ontario  we  '^ave  vast  tracts  ..f  unsettled 
laiids  which  are  likely   to  remain  s.    unless  private  enterprise  is 
enlisted  in  their  development.      The  grants  of  land  in  the  North- 
U  est  to  railway  companies  and  to  private  companies  called  forth 
the  energies  of  private  capital   to  develop  them,  and   I   do  not 
believe  we  would  have  had  as  much  settlement  at  the  present  day 
but  for  these  agencies. 

Another  .suggestion  I  would  make  would  be  that  we  must  con- 
tinue the  creation  of  shipping  facilities,  particularly  the  building 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  and  terminal  elevators,  and  if  govern- 
ment operation,  let  it  be  by  a  non-p.rtisan  commission  practically 
mdependent  of  political  control.      The  experiment  of  government 
ownership  in  tho  ca.se  of  the  T,  &  X.  O   has  been  most  gratifying 
but  I  cannot  but  think  it  is  largely  personal  to  the  guiding  mind  of 
Mr.  Englehart.    Too  high  a  meed  of  prai.se  cannot  be  given  to  him 
for  his  unselfish  performance  of  public  duty  without  adequate  re- 
ward.    I  am  also  .sati.sfied  he  is  protected  from  political  interference 
by  the  rugged  honesty  of  administration  of  Sir  James  Whitney.    It 
needs  no  great  imagination  to  picture  not  only  the  great  wheat 
belt  and  stock-raising  country  of  the  west  benefitting,  hut  the  east- 
ern Provinces  and  Xewfoundand.  and  the  West  Indies.      If  time 
allowed  I  should  like  to  develop  this  line  of  thought  to  its  ultimate 
and   glowing  conclusions.       Deepen   the    Welland   Canal    without 
delay  and  my  own  view  is  that  the  first  section  of  the  Georgian  Bay 
Canal,  vvhich  would  cost  about  five  million  dollars,  should  be  at 
once  undertaken,  and  defer  the  more  .serious  undertaking  for  some 
considerable  time  in  the  future.      This  expenditure  of  five  millions 
would  give  water  facilities  to  North   Bay.  the  building  of  forty 
miles  of  railway  from  North   Bay  to  the  Canada  Atlantic  would 
give  the  shortest  possible  immediate  railway  accommodation   prac- 
tica  ly  all  down  grade,  from  North  Bay  to  Montreal,  and  a  cheap 
haul  by  the  competing  railways,  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand 
1  nink  systems,  from  North  Bay  to  Montreal.    Take  a  third  of  the 
money  tnat  would  be  expended  in  the  further  development  of  the 
C^eorgian  Bay  Canal  and  lend  it  to  the  railways  without  interest 
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for  *  term  of  yw»,  enabling  them  to  lower  the  grides,  lengthen  the 
sidings,  and  improve  the  road-bed  and  you  would  save  enormously 
in  time  and  money  on  the  grain  pro.  osition.  You  have  power  under 
the  Railway  Board  to  regulate  these  matters,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  railways  would  only  be  too  glad  to  make  special  terms  as  to 
the  carrying  of  grain  if  they  received  any  such  assistance  from  the 
Government  as  a  consideration.  It  is  good  business  on  both  tides. 
Lord  Bacon  said  long  ago, 


"Thar*  b«  tbr**  thiii|a  whieh  maka  •  eouatry 
•oU,  boay  worluboiw,  ud  Mnr  eoavaruM  for 
uetbOT.'> 


«t  Md  prjiparou*— •  fartito 
^od  thiagt  froB  om  plaaa  ta 


Remember  th*"  railways  are  the  keystone  oC  the  arch  of  commerce 
of  any  country,  and  while  I  have  pointed  out  the  enormous  benefits, 
in  the  wa-   of  the  opening  up  of  a  country  that  railways  bring,  you 
must  not         me  that  they  can  always  continue  borrowing  foreign 
capital  for  me  creation  of  railway  enterprises.    The  mere  up-k  ep 
of  a  railway,  which  is  necesary  to  keep  it  from  getting  into  the  con- 
dition of  having  a  poor  roadbed,  an  absence  of  conveniences  and 
safety  appliances,  and  becoming  hopelessly  obsolete  and  out  of 
keeping  with  the  civ   isation  of  the  future,  means  enormous  expen- 
ditures.   The  improvements  and  betterments  that  are  necessary  to 
avoid  obsolesence  and  to  keep  step  with  the  trend  of  progress,  will 
require  increasing  amounts  more  and  more  in  the  future.    These 
moneys  can  only  be  got  either,  as  in  the  past,  by  borrowing'  foreign 
capital  upon  bonds,  or  by  taking  them  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
business  or  by  selling  new  stock.     Nobody  will  lend  to  these  es- 
tablished railways  which  are  not  opening  out  new  country  unless 
there  is  a  substa:  tial  s*  rplus  earning  shown,  from  which  either 
divid>  nds  will  be  i  lid  upon  the  stock  that  may  be  issued,  or  which 
i-*  an  assurance  to  bondholders  of  the  safety  of  their  investment, 
and   therefore,  you  must  be  prepared  in  the  future  if  not  for  a  rais- 
ing of  rates  upon  many  of  the  lighter  commodities,  to     •.  least  a 
maintenance  li  both  passenger  and  freight  rates  in  order  out  of  the 
increased  traffic  to  provide  such  a  return  of  earnings  as  will  enable 
the  company  to  go     n  and  continue  extensions,  betterments  and  to 
keep  up  the  necessary  progress.     The  travelling  public  will  demand 
increasing  conveniences  and  new  territories  will  demand  the  rail- 
way mileage.      Everything  that  the  railway  buys  has  been  enor- 
mously increased  in  price  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  increase,  and, 
therefore,  I  point  out  to  you.  that  as  one  of  the  great  coi.siderations 
in  the  future  is  the  increase  of  shipping  facilities  for  the  western 
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farmer,  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  his  market  in  the  east,  so  that 
he  may  be  content  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  for  the  creation 
of  the  eastern  population  through  manufactures,  you  must  recog- 
nize that  those  railway  facilities  upon  which  the  prosperity  cf  the 
country  must  ultimately  depend  cannot  be  obtained  without  proper 
consideration  of  the  railway  earnings.     Increased  cost  of  operation, 
increased  cost  of  supply,  tend  to  decrease  the  amount  which  the 
company  can  spend  upon  the  property  out  of  earnings.    The  spec- 
tacle is  seen  in  the  United  States  of  two  to  three  million  employees 
of  the  railways  banding  themselves  together  and  insisting  upon 
legislation  allowing  a  general  increase  in  the  tolls  to  be  taken  b 
the  railway  in  order  that  these  employees  may  enjoy  along  witi. 
their  fellow-citizens  the  benefit  of  increased  pay  for  their  work !  It  is 
a  question  for  the  public  to  decide.    It  must  either  be  satisfied  with 
fewer  and  poorer  railway  facilities  than  it  now  demands,  or  it  must 
permit  the  railways  to  earn  more  in  revenue  to  enable  them  to  raise 
the  money  to  enable  them  to  satisfy  those  demands.     Companies 
must  pay  a  sufficient  dividend  on  the  stock  to  make  that  stock  pro- 
ductive as  an  investment,  and  must  in  addition  have  a  sufficient  sur- 
plus for  expenditures  upon  the  property.     This  can  only  be  accom- 
plisiied  by  a  substantial  increase  on  the  company's  net  revenue,  and 
unless  that  is  made  up  by  increased  business  at  present  rates  it  fol- 
lows that  there  must  be  increased  rates  in  tlie  present  business. 

In  what  I  am  saying  I  am  holding  no  brief  for  the  railways, 
but  my  attention  has  been  particularly  drawn  to  this  phase  of  our 
commercial  future  by  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  before 
me  sitting  as  a  member  of  a  board  in  di.sputes  between  iae  various 
branches  of  railway  employment  and  the  companies,  whic*-  neces- 
sarily brought  to  one's  attention  the-  whole  problem  of  th  -eneral 
public.  It  is  not  a  question  merely  between  the  wierchants  and 
shippers  and  the  railway  companies,  but  the  interests  of  labour, 
investors  in  railwav  securities  (the  issue  of  watered  stock  should 
be  prohibited),  prodticers  of  railway  supplies  and  materials,  and 
the  settler  concerned  in  the  opening  up  of  the  undeveloped  regions 
of  the  country.  In  short,  the  interests  of  all  the  people  in  the  subject 
of  railway  transportation  and  in  the  increased  convenience,  effi- 
ciency and  safety  of  that  transportation. 

Who  in  the  future  shall  determine  these  matters?  That  brings 
me  to  the  question  of  the  franchise.  We  now  have  the  federal 
voter  determined  by  the  provincial  franchise,  which  may  vary  in 
the  different  Provinces.  In  federal  matter.^  it  seems  to  me  that 
every  person  exercising  the  right  to  vote  should  be  upon  the  same 
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man  had  a  right  to  take  oar^^n  ^^''^  principle  that  no 

shown  himself'capable  ofX  n  "  rn;:e"^^^^^^  t°  ""''  "«' 

any  person  to  have  a  votP  in %«  i      ,  ""^*"'  *"<*  ^  should  not  allow 

and  write  EngHsh  or  PVench  the  InTt  ""^'T.  ""'"^  ""'  '^°"''*  '""^l 
under  the  Quebec  Act  owL  !/f  *  ^^^"«="«  »«  omt  compact 
in  receipt  of  year  y  earnings  to  thir.^^°°  "°''''  °'  P^°P"^3'  or 
at  least  two  years."^  A  pro^v  s  "  thL"  ''  '"^  ''*'  ^^'^  ^^«^  ^^^ 
has  intelligence  enough  t.  rJ.T  ?  ""  "?'"  '°"'^  ^°'^  ""!««  he 
up  $500  worth  of  protrvTn/  ."'"''•  '^'''^'  '^"""^^  ^°  ^^v*  '^^^ 
would.  I  sngges  b^n^r;  bad  nr ""  T""^'  ''^  ^^^^  ^'«  '«« 
Province  hafa  r  ght  to  be  suDrem."r  ^°'  °^'  "^"""^^y-  ^ach 
no  right  to  sugget  what^shSr  rt  e"  t' "stTthfStT'  ^'  '^'^ 
those  affairs  so  long  as  thev  do   nof^ff...  ^      '°  ""^  °" 

federal  unit.     The  aues  inn  nf     l      u  u^  "'  ^'  members  of  the 

out  of  the  future  :fr„,t°vi:riv  It'  'r  '"  '''  "^^'"« 
of  the  enormous  influx  of  nrjL  tier  I^  'mportant  to  us,  because 
For  the  vear  loin  fZ      I  /  ^"'^""^  >'^^'"  '"'o  ^he  country 

one-twen'^^^eth  of  t le    totir''  ° V""'^"^*"'  '^  ^°°-«»-  -  -arly 

103798  c^me  fron^^^eu^^ed"  St  te°"  1  '""'JT'''-  ^-  'W 
countries.      For  the  oLt  fn  ,r    ^'^'^\^"^  45.2o6  from  continental 

one-quarter  from  Great  Rwr-^'"''^  '^u    ^'^P^^'^^^  has  been  about 

and  their  ''hildrPn  •s^hiIdre^  ThisTnvolv^  l^J-  "°''"P^''<"'  '<>  f'eir  children 
waste  of  its  material  resources  but  «Tn  t!  ^""''•fff-  ""t  on'y  against  needless 
tion  of  its  citizenship.  We  should  1  ave  «  wX  ''^*;"'»^' "''"«* ion  and  corru? 
regidation  of  immig'^ation  TH  country  IsnnfTr^^f!^  "'  ^«^*"'="«»  "^ 
an  Asylum  for  the  feeble-minded  nor  a  CountvP .  I  '*'*,*'  '"'  *"*  ''"'««'"1-  »"' 
nor  a  Reform  School  for  the  mor'alj-  deficient"   ^""'^''''''  ^°'  ^^e  world's  paupers. 

coun.^St^'^Jt^Unii^C^S^/rll^r  >--•      The  .ealth  of  a 

polities  power  shonM  be  propor  iZ  1 '  o  hi J'^'w  '""f"*^-'?  "o.  the  voter's 

tect  and  promote  industry-if'^sr  ^r^nt  h      a n '.  ,\'"  l^''  o"terprise;   nor  to  pro- 

' state  is  the  association  of  fami'li^  a^d  v   1=^    ">«'"^<'  "-""W  be  nations.     'A 

'existence,  or,  in  other  words   a™Sino  to  '.^Tfi'"."  *""'P'"*^  """'^  independent 

'nobleness.'    'l  would  put  no  Tar  atfnst  skni.,  ""Lm  1  "^''  '*^  f«»<"*y  ""d 

8ible  for  a  nation,  as  for  an  indWidual    to  Sow  to°„%r'"";^'"^"'-     ^'  '«  P"'" 
and  sure.  """lauai,  to  grow  too  fast.      It  is  better  to  be  slow 
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Xo  one,  I  think,  desires  continental  unitv      tj, 
who  aspire  in  the  earlv  fiif.,r^   """nentai  unity.      There  arc  those 
I  think  the  aspiraUon^  of  tht      '  ""^^'^''  nationality  for  Canada, 
towards  Canada  a    a  ^at  on  b.r'"  ''"''■'''  "^'"^'''^""^  '"^  ^^em 

simplv  with  the  treat   In" •',  ''  T^  ^  ^"""'^'^  ^'^°"'d  deal 

1   u  umpire.     Let  me  give  you  .some  figures  • 

cu'et "!'"''"  ''  ^'^  ^^"'^^^  ^'"^^°-  ^-  the 
current  year  are   o      ^ 

For  Army    ^40,600,000 

£27.000,000 

Total    

or  about  $325,000,000.        i67.600.00Q 

Assume  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  he  45.000000- 
Expenditure  on  navy  is  $4.^3  1/3  per  head.  '^'''^•'^■ 

1  otal  expenditure  on  defence  about  $7.25  per  head 
Canada  now  pays  $3,000,000  a  year  for  hef  nf  va   s  heme       ^ssum 
•n^  her  population  to  be  7.500,000.  this  represents  40c.  pTr 

Australia  is  spending  yearly  for  naval  defence  ...  £    -en  000 

'='"'1  £1,000.000 

As^sume  the  population  to  be  4.000.000.  rather  of.l't'^r 
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New  Zealand  is  spending  yearly— land  defence £ 

naval   "   £ 


250,000 
100,000 


M 


...  £   350.000 

Assuming  the  population  to  be  1.000,000.  this  means  about 
?i.oo  per  head. 

In  the   United    States    the  Congress  of    19,0  made  the  following 

appropr>at,ons-Navy   $.36,935.00^ 

""y   101.195,000 

A  rr  .        ^         Total  defence $238,131,000 

Assume  United  States  population  to  be  95,000,000:— 

Amount  paid  per  caput— Navy $1.^, 

Army    1.06 

Total  $2.50 

.u  /^a"''"'  l!'^''*^^"''^-  s"  that  our  expenditure  is  less  than  either 
hat  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  although  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  afford  the  expenditures  a  great  deal  better  than  either  of  them 
You  will  see  that  if  we  formed  part  of  the  United  States  we  would 
practically  have  to  pay  two  to  one  for  what  we  pay  now.   You  will 
see  from  these  that  even  if  we  were  a  separate  nationality  what  the 
smallest  burden  would  be.  unless,  indeed,  we  are  prepared  to  say 
that  we   .shelter  ourselves  under  the  so-called  Monroe  Doctrine 
I  hinK  of  the  utter  foolishness  of  such  a  suggestion.    I  can  scarcely 
speak  with  tolerance  of  an  educated  iiian  who  puts  forward  such  a 
plea!     V\  e  get  mto  a  quarrel  with  Japan  or  with  Germany     Is  it 
to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  the  United  States  that  they  will  undertake 
the  risk  of  war  with  such  a  great  nation  as  either  of  these   a  war 
that  at  the  present  time  would  probably  end  disastrouslv  to  the 
United  States,  great  as  their  resources  are.  considering  their  naval 
and  military  unpreparedness!     Would  fifteen  millions  of  negroes 
and  fifteen  millions  of  Gern  ins  and  from  twenty  to  twentv-five 
millions  of  other  foreigners  i     keen  to  imperil  their  lives  and  prop- 
erty for  the  protection  of  Canadians?      Would  the  Germans  not 
prefer  their  own  countrymen  in  possession  of  Canada?    The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  is  really  supported  bv  the  British  flag.     If  that  flag 
was  not  supreme  at  sea.  Germany  to-day  would  carve  up  South 
America  like  a  Christmas  goose !    You  have  only  for  a  moment  to 
consider  the  situation  to  see  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves  if  we  are  a  separate  nationality :  that  we  must  be  pre- 
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u  nt  tra.nmir  to  pmduce  in  a  generation  men  of  capacity   men  o 

he  woHd  :"ff  ""?•  '"^^"  ^-^P"'^""-  -d  more'knowledg     n 

hLTin   •  '     ,  '''"'  '"  '^'  ^°""<='>«  °f  °"^  own  country  in 

In     r      7  •■'"'■''    '^"  """""&  P^°^P«ct.  indeed,  for  any  youne 

i"  tea'd  o°f  mer".'""-^  of  snatching  a  flower  from  the' field  ofVonou^ 

instead  of  merely  spendmg  h.s  time  grubbing  for  dollars. 

his  c?unt'y °"hn„M  '  u"  '"'^^  '  ""''''  ^"^^^'°"-     -^'^  '^^^  ^over  of 
fl  LT^  ^  t  ^"°'''  ^"^  consideration  of  ins  or  outs  to  in- 

fsm  "'   ,''  '^f'T'  •"  ''^''^,  ^°  ^''^^  "■^''^»'  '-^  ^'^'^  <="d  of  all  patriot- 
ism    oui    .at.onal  existence!"    Although,  as  I  say   J  am  not  sne-,1. 
;ng  from  a  political  standpoint,  and  although  m'^  natural  V-min' 
th.es  are  always  stated  by  my  friends  to  be  Conservat  ^e  V^aZot 
help  but  thmk  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  on  the  subject  o^our  shar 

tor  a  first  step  earned  his  party  as  far  as  he  could,  and  while  mv 
own  v,ew  would  be  to  adopt  what  he  did  and  to  go  fuX  J!I^ 

he  futurVto    r^H^'^'  ^^^-^^  contribution  if  necLary.  and    n 
the  future  to  stand  ready.  ,f  u  became  apparent  to  the  governing 
pou-ers  that  immediate  action  is  necessary^o  vote  further  mon"? 
k,r  the  mamtenancc  and  defence  of  our  trade  routes!     I  think  tha^ 
uDon  ;r'r"       f  ^■'^"^'"""■ty  -should  have  maintained  a  solid  front 
upon  the  Ime  of  action  that  was  determined  to  be  ta!u..  by  the 
government  as  a  government.     Canada  on  the  29th  of  Ma-'ch    1900 
presented  a  solid  front,  to  the  great  advantage  of  herself  andTe 
Empire,  and  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  that  front  was  not  at  leas! 
mamtained.  with  a  universal  pledge  to  go  fu.  ther.  if  need  be     Mv 
v.ew  IS  that  the  War  Lord  of  Germany  would  have  called  a  haU  if 
ne  saw  a  Lnited  Empire  arrayed  and  not  merely  three  little  islands' 
1  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  against  the  views  of  many  people   some 
because  they  are  opposed  to  everything  in  the  nature  of  ..ar!  some 
because  they  are  too  mean-spirited  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes 
and  many  because  they  have  not  thought  the  subject  out   but  I  be- 
lieve that  a  campaign  of  education,  in  which  the  considerations  I 
have  alluded  to  above  are  pointed  out.  and  that  preparation  for 
defence  IS  just  as  necessary  for  our  national  existence  as  constables 
and  police  are  necessary  for  protection  against  tramp,  and  evil- 
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doers,  will  bring  about  a  complete  solidarity  of  feeling  throughout 
Em  i  °J"'"'°"  '"  ^^^°"'  °^  °"''  ^"""8^  '^"'-  share  of  the  burdens  of 

The  idea  of  military  training  for  everv  vouth  in  Canada  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty,  coupled  with  previous  manual 
trammg  m  the  schools,  is  one  that  should  appeal  to  everv  person  of 
co.iimon  sf  nse  and  having  the  good  of  his  country  at  heart      Mv 
attention  v/as  first  drawn  to  the  subject  by   London    Truth  "    'a 
great  radical  newspaper,  which  propounded  the  view  that  some  such 
ram.ng  was  the  best  antidote  for  hooliganism.  The  dangerous  times 
for  the  boys  m  towns  and  cities  and  villages  is  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  eighteen.    I  would  suggest  that  every  ooy  .hould  give 
four  months  the  first  year,  two  months  the  second,  and  a  month  the 
th.rd  year  of  his  life  between  sixteen  and  twenty.     For  the  mere 
physical  betterment  of  the  race  nothing  could  equal  this.    It  would 
straighten  their  shoulders  and  backs,  throw  out  their  chests   teacr. 
them  to  walk  erect,  and.  above  all,  give  them  habits  of  mental  dis- 
cipline and  of  obedience  to  orders  that  will  be  invaluable  in  the 
creation  of  them  as  citizens!     I  should  with  this  have  classes  in 
elementary  technical  education,  and  in  agriculture.     Both  of  these 
would  lend  interest  to  the  work,  and  there  is  no  man.  I  care  not 
what  his  future  in  life  is  intended  to  be.  who  will  not  be  benefitted 
by  learning  some  of  the  elemental  principles  of  agriculture     It  will 
broaden  and  ripen  him  and  probably  open  visions  of  avenues  of 
interest  to  him  m  subsequent  life  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit. 
My  ideal   would  be  that   in  every  school  there   should  be  manual 
training,  followed,  as  I  say.  by  military  teaching  for  varying  periods 
in   at   least   three   successive   years,   and   from   an   industrial   and 
citizen  standpoint.  I  do  not  think  that  any  time  spent  in  any  other 
way  would  give  as  great  national  results!    The  blending  and  mix- 
ing cf  all  classes  would  do  more  towards  the  assimilating  of  all 
into  one  national  whole  than  any  other  influence! 

In  advocating  this  I  am  not  overlooking  the  part  wt  should 
play  m  endeavoring  to  bring  about  conditions  of  peace,  b^  pressing 
forward  treaties  of  arbitration,  especially  with  the  United  States 
War  is  waste  and  legalized  murder,  but  my  advocacy  of  the  training 
and  education  I  refer  to  is  from  an  industrial  and  health  stand 
point! 

I  now  desire  to  advert  to  a  matter  which  I  think  of  sufficient 
importance  to  bring  to  your  attention  in  reference  to  our  constitu- 
tion. As  you  are  all  aware,  our  constitution  is  contained  in  what 
IS  known  as  the  British   North  America  Act,   which  defines  the 
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legislalive  jurisdiction  the  Domi„.nn  P  r  "  "'"''"  "'  """ 
.ura  are  supreme,  have  prafttcX  L,^'!'r'"'  '"''  ""  "-eRisIa- 
ago  it  was  poiutid  out  T  ^'  V  i  '^"''  <""'"■  "">■  >■"« 
Armour,  that  thifJl?  ,h,     \  '^  """'  «'"'  '°"''-  Chief  Justice 

coustituiiot,  '.Har.hTA;;,ti;::;r;s.Lt::a:"tth'r: '"  -' 

aldTre-'p^S  oT^tierSf  "i  I '"  f'?'^^  ^"^ 

on.  of  our^b,e^;u^cr.^■  h  ft;' j"ustice",^d'j  r  " 

recent  case,  ■''  J"!'tice  Kiddell,  in  a 

not  ni;ur:;;lXKf ':::;-  ^^i^J^j--"ctio„c^^  do  everything  that  i. 
And  there  would  be  no  nwe.sitv  f^rTm  ^  .""  ^'''  ''"'"'""  "'  divine.  •  •  * 
-ri.ion  upon  the  po. -^ri^^-^-"  ^^^  t^.  ^  SlX^^^ 

fundamental  pXiplerofrlrT-  "^  "''"■■''  ^"^''"-  ^^^  '^^ 

Throughout  the  Provinces  it  may  be  said  thaf  th.  =o. 
of  regulating  such  legislation  is  by  virtue  of  the  duln  ^°'^'' 

tions  of  the  British  North  Ar«*r,Vo  a  V     u    .       d'sallowance  sec- 

-xrp?o--SS=^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ruling,  as  e'viden  ed  i"the  sp«ch "o?  il'T"?"-    f',  ""  """' 

pre.sent  in  the  Briti  hNtrh' rmeri  a  \Tl^-r/h  '"""''  T"'"  " 
matter  o,p,i  Her  than  ma^e  fcttL'"    t^veTr  ™'  "  ' 

MarS^;',/"M  r  "s:^"''  '"  ""  «''^™=<'  -^  '--■'  "se  o, 
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On*  of  the  first  ilutieg  of  ^'overument  is  to  afford  tltat  protection.  The  (ffverri- 
ment  of  the  I'lnteil  Statex  has  been  etnjihatically  termed  a  government  of  laws  ami 
not  of  men.  It  will  certainly  cense  to  ileserve  this  high  appellation  if  the  law» 
furnish  no  remedy  for  the  violation  of  a  ve:ite4l  legal  right." 

In  the  United  States,  however,  it  has  been  objected  that  the 
provisions  under  which  legislation  whicli  interferes  with  contrac- 
tual rights  are  somewhat  inelastic.  1  would  suggest  that  in  our 
constitution  .something  of  this  kind  should  be  inserted, 

' '  Neither  the  Parliament  of  Canada  nor  the  Legislature  of  any  Province 
shall  pass  any  ex  post  facto  legislation,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, or  law  taking  private  [Toperty  for  public  use,  without  due  compensation 
in  law." 

which  I  do  not  believe  any  one  would  object  to.  In  my  view  the 
United  States  would  have  been  split  into  fragments  ere  this  l)ut 
for  this  constitutional  .«heet  anchor  of  safety.  .\ny  statesmen  who 
will  pui  through  such  an  amendment  to  the  British  North  America 
Act  will,  in  my  opinion,  deserve  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  If  in  the  future  a  Federal  Parliament  is  likely  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Mother  Country,  some  such  provision  will  be  ab.so- 
lutely  neces.sary  there  for  the  protection  of  property  and  the  rights 
of  the  individual  as  against  the  selfishness  of  the  many.  You  will 
observe  that  I  have  not  suggested  that  bargains  which  experience 
has  taught  are  inadvisable  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  but  they  should 
only  be  got  rid  of  upon  a  just  compensation. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  I  desire  to  say  here 
that  these  observations  are  not  inspired  by  any  consideration  or 
thought  of  Ontario  legislation  relating  to  what  is  known  as  Hydro- 
Electric  matters.  The  controversy  relating  to  that  seemed  to  be 
settled  by  the  answer  made  by  the  Whitney  Government  to  the 
application  for  disallowance.  The  thought  has  been  inspired  by 
what  has  recently  happened  in  the  West  in  relation  to  the  Great 
Waterways  Railway.  When  President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  re- 
pudiated the  bargain  which  the  Government  of  Venezuela  had 
made  with  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company,  a  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion, he  thought  to  avoid  adverse  comment  by  submitting  the 
claim  of  the  Company  to  damages  to  an  arbitration  tribunal  prac- 
tically nominated  by  the  Government.  This  tribunal  gave  a  small 
award.  The  United  States  Government  pressed  the  claim  and  dis- 
puted the  award,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  International 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  which  has  just  rendered  its 
deci.sion  reversing  the  whole  proceedings.  In  the  meantime,  the 
credit  of  Venezuela  has  been  enormously  hurt  by  such  action.     I 
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ideol'llr  """  ''  T''"'^  '•'"  aggregate  units  which  compose  it     The 

::^  t:;;r,  ^?-  -  f^t  '^^?  t^"- " '"----  -■  t::; 

Messed  aLng^LtUsr-^'   '^  '"^  '''''   '   ^'^■^^"  -"'  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

And  now  what  should  all  this  lead  to?      I  have  a  vision  of 
Jack  C,     ,k  ^i^htily  in  strength,  erect,  confident      IrLs 

rcrer:n;\-n:n,r"^-^^^     ""'  "^'°"-^-  ^^'"'"^  hands'^-fh   iS 
->retnren  and  k  nsmen  over  the  seas  in  the  up-buildin-  of  an  Em 

P.rc.  wh,ch  un.ted  shall  stand  for    justice,    f'or  equaUty    for  frue 

democracy,  for  the  up-lifting  of  the  many,  and  the  betteri^ng  o    their 

-.1  unTrTh     «■  '"'  T  """"  '•"  ^'^^-^h  '"«=  procession  of  the 
ige.  under  the  flag  we  have  all  been  taught  to  love'    Georee  III 

f-:;:r"the  r^*^  -^  '■"''f'  ^1>:""^'^  Empireloyalists  a  4  of  Eng 
Zt  words    ""■'        "  '"  ^''"  P"^'^^^'^'  =^"^  ""^"  '^  "- 

"   'Tig  hut  an  old  bit  of  bunting. 

'Tig  but  a  coloured  rag- 
But  thousands  have  fought  for  its  honour. 

And  shed  their  best  blood  for  the  flag." 

So  may   we  continue  to  love  and  reverence  it  and.  if  necessary 
'lefend  it  w.th  the  martial  courage  of  our  forbears!  '"''''''''y- 
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Press  Notices 


Mr.   N«,b.tt  H  HUKK«.,.o.   that  a  eurlf  Ik.  ....t'  ..,?";  oon- 
;    ra    Zn."""""    '"""«^""    '•"'"'•'-    -"    "'-t    with 

malH  an,l   the  u,.,,re..,o„   ot  ..oUHunuTH.     A   properly  quali.ie.! 

capitah^at  on  of  every  .n,lu«trial  trust  hclore  it  i.s  al  o«e,|  to 

might  v.ell  Ik.  entertawe.!  ,o  U,n^  a.,  I'arHa.nent  m  not  relieve.l 

ment    of    another    com.n,«„io„    to   conntruct    the    Hu.lson    Hay 
8a.l„„,    ,    ,    ,,,0    propose,!    tern,ina.    elevator,    in    th,.    W^t 
•houUl    ,neet    with    general    approval,    if    it    could    have    f" 
eha.n,a„    a    n,an    liKe    Mr.    Kngiehart   and    protection   against 
pol.fcal    .nfluenee    like    that    afforded    the    Temiscaming    an 
Ontario  Ra.hvay  Co„,mi«,ion  by  Sir  Jame^  Whitney.- 

^'°^,  J^*  Toronto  News,  January  loth.  1911. 

Betore  the  Chatham  Board  of  Trade  Mr.  Wallace  N«bitt 

and  ,.adely  distributed  throughout  the  Dominion.  In  recent 
yean,  no  one  ha«  given  a  more  striking  review  of  the  events 
and  influence,  that  have  gone  to  the  making  of  Canada.  The 
-NewB  does  not  agree  with  all  his  conclusions,  but  perhaps  no 
one  ha^  ever  estimated  more  profoundly  some  of  the  natkn '. 
present  problems  or  held  out  to  Canadians  a  more  inspiring 
p.ospect  of  their  country's  potentialities  as  a  powerful  unTt 
in  a  world  wide  confederation  of  British  States." 

From  the  Hamilton  HeraldTjanuary  loth.  ion 

In  this  issue  of  the  Herald  appears  a  full  report  of  an 

^tn  fr'^  '"'  "'*"'"«  ''*'°'«  '^'  ^'h-'tham  board  of 
tnid.  by  the  Hon.  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C.,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  It  deserves  wide  publicity 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the 
^eaker  and  because  of  the  freshness  of  thought,  the  indep^m- 
dence  of  spirit,  the  patriotic  sentiment,  the  frankness  of  speech 
and  the  mature  judgment  revealed  in  it. 

"No  other  such  comprehensive  address  relating  to  Canada's 
past,  present  and  future,  and  deaiinj,  with  so  manv  subjects  of 
prime  importance,  has  been  delivered  in  Canada'  for  many  a 
day;  and  it  is  valuabte  because  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr 
Nesb.tt  s  opinions  are  not  hastily  uttere.l.  but  are  the  results 
of  study  and  reflection. 


